EVENING

need only show a hint of indifference to his news or, what
pained him even more, let him know that one of the other
poets had anticipated him. And if Waterlow had an
affection for him it was returned, so that Keats never met
him or left him without clasping his hand in his own that
was cold and clammy as a snake. What tit-bits had Keats
in his larder to-night ?

" Stop at the next corner, Gunton," Waterlow ordered,
" and wait for me at the Cafe Apollo."

The exhilaration of walking quickly though the warm
moonlight toward a secret rendezvous was no longer
inspired by his escape from Georgie Radcliffe. She had
faded from his mind by now. The only thing that mattered
now was the information that Keats might have for him
in that room, behind the little barber's shop where all
day the agent Number 29 was shaving simple, humdrum
people until word came that the centre in Broussa
was safely re-established and that he might be landed
again near Aivali with some prospect of a profitable
sojourn in Constantinople.

Waterlow tambourinated with his knuckles on the
shop-door the rhythm of the soldier's chorus from Faust.
It was opened immediately by an astonishingly genial deaf-
mute who mopped and mowed his pleasure at seeing him.
This deaf-mute used to sit patiently with one hand on
the panel of the door and thus receive the impression of
the rhythmic signal. Waterlow nodded to Number
29, a small stolid greasy man who was reading an even-
ing paper, passed quickly through the warm scented
atmosphere of the shop to the room behind, where Keats
was pacing nervously to and fro, a heavy white muffler
wrapped round the lower part of his face. During the
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